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tendency, already noticed in Kant, to retain uncritically%
elements in a received system which are not openly at
with newer methods of thought, but it was of far-reaching impor-
tance in determining the development of their various doctrines.
Descartes, then, accepted without question the traditional view
that everything which exists can be analysed into substance and
essence, which between them constitute its reality, and that in
addition to being these, it may be found to possess certain more
or less accidental properties and relations known as modes. His
revolution lay in an entirely different conception of what in fact
were the substances, essences, and modes of things. St. Thomas
had maintained that substance, or that which truly exists in its
own right and which needs nothing further to support it in existence
(such as a tree or a table as contrasted with a colour or a relation),
was a union of form with matter. Thus the true reality of any
particular thing was the embodiment in it of a form or species, and
knowledge consisted in the apprehension by the mind of that
species. To enable it to do this the mind was endowed with the
power of making actual or explicit the nature of the species immedi-
ately apprehended in sense perception, and the method of science
became primarily an analysis of sense experience with a view to
discovering what elements In the perception of an object belonged
to its species, that Is, -constituted its real essence, and what were
merely accidents or modes. Thus it might be discovered that the
species man Involves as part of Its essence the possession of reason,
whereas the possession of red hair is merely an accident to It. It is
a natural'corollary of this view that there is to be found In nature
only a limited number of substantial forms, and that these have
been unalterably determined by the divine will,
It is quite erroneous to regard this theory as primitive or
Unsatisfactory in itself, since many of its leading features though
exorcized by the physicists have subsequently been reintroduced
under "thin disguises by the biologists of the nineteenth and
twentieth centuries. Nevertheless, when held In an obscurantist
spirit It was liable seriously to interfere with the freedom of
Investigation on purely mathematical lines, and it. must be
admitted that the Church, in the early seventeenth century in
particular, was naturally rather doubtful as to how far such
Investigation could be allowed to go without becoming a menace
to revealed theology with which the view of Aquinas was in-
extricably intertwined.